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Editorial 

We begin a New Year in circumstances far removed from. those in which any former year 
began. We were at war last January, it is true, but the actuality of it had not advanced over 
our own threshold as it has since done. The history of 1940 from our library viewpoint 
must await the assessment of more tranquil times, but in the cardinal tests to which libraries 
have been subjected we are convinced that they have been proven good. Fortunes have 
varied from the total destruction—except for 20,000 salvaged reference books—of the Gulson 
Library at Coventry to the loss of some glass or ceilings in other towns, but everywhere there 
has been remarkable resilience and an attempt, nearly always successful to restart the library 
service with little or no interruption. And the public has been most appreciative as letters 
we have seen prove: Richmond even received a congratulatory telegram from a reader. 
The contrast in this war between the desire for libraries and the continuous spurious economy 
‘ council” and “ press” attacks upon them in the last one has been a significant social 


phenomenon. 
* * * * * * 


It has been, indeed is still, a testing time; obviously it may even be more so. The 
destruction of books is a problem of some importance. Books are lost, not only in the libraries 
themselves but in the homes, offices and workshops of their borrowers. Thousands may 
have been lost, but it can be affirmed that losses have not reached proportions which need 
cause us anxiety. Few libraries possess stocks so rare that they cannot be replaced—even 
if that were desirable ; fewer still have unique collections, and we hope that such as have these 
have taken all steps possible to place them out of the reach of the bomber. All catastrophies 
have advantages, difficult as it may be at the time to realize them. Many libraries will be 
forced to revise their book-stock from end to end as well as all their organization, and the 
opportunities for the after-war librarian may surpass any he has known. 

* * * * * * 

Every librarian is earnestly engaged this month with his financial problems ; for this 
reason alone it is unfortunate that they cannot meet to exchange views. Unilateral action 
may prove very awkward, and a general policy would be invaluable. We all know that local 
authorities insist upon their autonomy, but few of them like to be less efficient, or if the term 
is preferred more mean, than other places of equal importance. The librarian who could show 
his authority what places of corresponding size were doing would be considerably fortified. 
This being perhaps impossible at present, we can revert only to general principles. One is 
that the immediate stringency should not be made an opportunity for stultifying the work of 
the past generation; another is that the reading of books per head of the population is 
demonstrably greater than a year ago, although the issues of individual libraries, because of 
evacuation, may be smaller. We know that reading i is a definite moral asset to- day. Thirdly, 
every book cost has increased by approximately twenty per cent. These are positive faéts. 

* * * * * * 
It must nevertheless be recognised that it might be unwise to press too strongly for 
increased estimates, or even for estimates equal to previous ones—except of course, in towns 
we could name which have always treated their libraries meanly, and whose general municipal 


life is mean. If books are dearer, the war conditions make them very much fewer. Some 
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reduction, then, might not be a disaster. What we should insist upon is the attempt to keep 
our Stocks in good current condition ; our technical books up-to-date, so far as we can; and 
the stock generally adequately bound. If this can be done it will keep the libra ries tuned up 
for the much greater work they may have to do at not too distant a date. 

* * * * * * 

Last month we referred to a possible pool of books which can be used to replace or 
reinforce libraries in bombed areas. The sending of books to reception areas has taught us 
many things; indeed, libraries had already in their Regional Systems shown how books, 
owned by individual libraries, by mutual goodwill might be used by all libraries. It may be 
recalled that a former librarian of the Royal Library of Holland told the members of one 
of our Easter Schools that books were never lost, they merely changed their abode. There 
is more commonsense in this pleasant exaggeration than appears at first sight. Its application 
here is that many libraries with a generous book-buying policy have accumulated since the 
last war large numbers of duplicates ; books too good to be discarded, but in excess of local 
needs, and occupying shelf-room, the most valuable thing in the modern library. These 
duplicates could be earmarked for immediate transfer after the war. Meanwhile, it is delight- 
ful to learn that Birmingham has already sent Coventry 5,000 volumes towards a new Central 
Lending Library stock ; and Coventry can be assured that scores of other libraries will do 
their share as well, so soon as Mr. Austin-Hinton says he is ready for them to do so. 

* * * * * * 

It has been interesting to learn that the number of candidates at the December L.A. 
Examination has been well over 500. The experiment was tried of distributing the candidates 
who usually sit in London over many separate distri¢ts. Librarians and technical school 
chiefs and others have collaborated, and the experiment appears to have succeeded. There 
has been much argument about these examinations, as it is clear that the assistant able to 
Study for them at nome is in a privileged position compared with his colleague on service, 

* * * * * * 

A corollary of this is the question of appointments during war. For these, of course, the 
service man is unable to compete. It may be that in the last war a few inferior men obtained 
positions which a serving men would otherwise have received. The position bristles with 
difficulties. Men under thirty cannot complain if positions of relative importance are given 
to men over thirty, as this would probably happen in peace; nor could they reasonably 
expect these positions to be kept vacant for the indefinite time when they will be free. 
Wherever possible, the practice of making appointments or promotions temporary is being 
followed. That, too, is not without difficulty. All we can certainly hope for, and insist upon, 
so far as it is in our power, is that the men and women who return from service shall be in 
no worse position than would have been theirs had they remained and given satisfactory 
service in their libraries. 

* * * * * * 

In response to our letter asking librarians for particulars of recent damage in the libraries 
owing to enemy action, a mean with regard to the number of books, periodicals and other 
printed matter which has been destroyed or damaged, more material has reached us than we 
can deal with in this issue. We now ask librarians throughout the country to provide us with 
Statistics of such losses, accompanied by photographs and other illustrative material for 
publication in a more permanent form, so that a record may be made of reparations which 
will be necessary for replacing the national storehouses of knowledge. Already our 
rofessional colleagues in America have evinced an anxious interest in the fate of our 
ibraries, and if they are to organise any form of help,—as there is reason to believe 
they desire—they must be acquainted with the nature and extent of our deprivations. 
Librarians here will in any case need to have such information documented, in order 
to lay their own plans for reconstruction and mutual aid. That is why we ask for the 
prompt despatch of any and all particulars relating to war damage in British libraries. 
Communications with reference to this request should be marked “ Library World” and 
addressed to our publishers, Messrs. Grafton & Co., Coptic House, 51 Great Russell Street, 


London, W.C1. 
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Then—and Now 
By Eruet Gerarp, A.L.A. (Chief Librarian, Worthing Public Libraries). 


Some days ago I received a request for an article for THe Lisrary Wor xp, the subject, and 
length to be my own choice. 

Had such a request come to me years ago when the fires of youthful enthusiasm burned 
fiercely within me | should have leapt to it with the utmost zeal—for such is the enviable 
courage—or foolhardiness—of youth ! 

But now, alas, the locusts have eaten the years and with them reckless enthusiasm, 
replacing it by a much more cautious variety. So, after vainly searching my partially atrophied 
brain I find myself like the prophet of old, lamenting that there is no new thing under the sun 
about which to write. But after all, is this greatly to be wondered at now that all one’s interests, 
whether professional or private, have for months past faded into the background of the 
titanic struggle in which we are all engaged ? Against such a background all our former 
interests have faded away into trivialities, mere bagatelles of minor importance. What, we 
ask ourselves, do new methods of library planning, cataloguing details, administration 
problems, even professional education matter while our buildings are being bombed and set 
on fire and the good work of years blotted out in a few hours ? In very pessimistic moods we 
are inclined to tell ourselves that the work of our generation is finished ; that it will never 
recover from the blows now being dealt to it while we are in harness ; that the dreams which 
for years we have cherished, hoping to see them realities in our time, will now fade away 
permanently into the background of time and be heard of no more. Some of this may be 
true, or partly so—but, as we are constantly being reminded, ‘‘ There will always be an 
England,”—and that being so we can safely foretell that there will always be libraries and 
library services in that England, not perhaps like those of the past, but something better, 
more virile, and free from the mistakes of the old systems. 

This war must ultimately change the whole structure and outlook of our national life, 
but, as yet, we are still amidst the tragic events of the present, and so it is difficult to envisage 
what the future will be like—whether it will be a grand new world, or merely a repetition of 
the muddle and tragedy of the old one. 

Looking back to the years of the last war and comparing those days with the present, 
one can but be cheered to hear, even amidst the ruin of some of our great city services, faint 
notes of hope which were missing a quarter of a century ago. 

We know to-day that our service to the community is regarded in a very different light 
even by critics, from what it was looked upon then. It is no longer termed a luxury service, 
for its necessity has been acknowledged and proved constantly during the past twelve months, 
Second only to the primitive urge of mankind for food, shelter, and warmth, is one for mental 
relief, and to-day there is a desperate urge to forget—if only for a while the grim realities 
by which we are surrounded. To many reading is the only antidote. 

At the beginning of the last war there was much talk in some quarters of the closing down 
of libraries—there has been very little talk of that nature during the present war, for people 
who never read before are reading to-day—And so far the only libraries to be closed down 
have been a few in very vulnerable areas. 

During long wearisome periods of inaétivity and waiting in Military Camps, A.A. 
outposts, A.R.P. seétions, A.F.S. stations, First Aid Posts, and Home Guard rooms, people 
are turning to books as never before. Much of their reading is of necessity desultory and 
unsystematic, but the faét remains that wherever libraries offer their services to these men 
and women serving their country amidst all kinds of dull discomfort and danger, the offer 
of reading material is received with eagerness and gratitude. Again, there are the thousands 
of people who night by night now remain in their homes. Gone for them, for the time being, 
are the joys of the cinema and the theatre, for the dangers of the black-out are more real to 
them than German bombs! So, where before the war they read only occasionally, now they 
read regularly. Surely then, all this reading activity sends out a gleam of hope for the future, 
for if new readers are being made in these dreadful war days, even if they only read now for 
escapist reasons, they are not likely to turn from such habits when peace comes again. If 
we make friends of them now we shall be sure of our readers in the future,—but they will 
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bring new problems and claims with them. As their reading habits progress they will in time 
get down to more solid fare than they have Started upon, therefore, so far as it is possible 
for us we must see to it that our book stocks do not suffer in quality if perforce they have 
to suffer in quantity. 

Estimates loom ominously in the near future for most of us and we know full well what 
the attitude of most Finance Committees is towards library budgets—even in peace time ! 
So, in spite of the increased importance of the library service to-day we can only look forward 
to a very tough fight next year if we are to keep our book funds from being hopelessly cut. 
But it will be a fight worth waging. 

Many of the difficulties and problems which libraries encountered during the years 
1914-18 have cropped up again, and perhaps one of the most awkward to cope with, now, as 
then, is the depletion of trained staff. This problem is more acute in the larger libraries from 
which in addition to the numbers of enthusiastic young men who have been called for the 
services, senior officers have been detailed for other forms of war service—food control, 
evacuation and billeting work, and so on. 

To fill vacancies so caused, it has been found necessary to promote but partly trained 
juniors and a general influx of wholly untrained temporary assistants have again made their 
appearance, bringing with them attendant difficulties. 

Yet again, this picture refleéts favourably with that of 1914 for there are more trained 
women in the library service to-day than there were then—and it is amazing what the young 
woman of to-day can accomplish if she is put to it. To prove this one has only to glance 
down the pages of any daily newspaper to read of feats of almost superhuman courage and 
endurance she will perform if it is necessary. Surely then our libraries will not do too badly 
at her hands. 

The changed factor of the greater importance of library service is making it much easier 
to retain the services of trained women in it. During the last war numbers of very capable 
girls left our libraries to undertake what was termed work of “ greater National importance ” 
—to-day they recognise, very sensibly, the fact that the best service they can give their country, 
as yet, is that of sticking to the job for which they are trained. For often without fully realising 
it our people are doing a great deal towards defending and upholding the sane outlook of 
the public. 

Numbers of library workers all over the country in addition to their normal duties are 
quietly, without making any fuss about it, engaged upon voluntary work at Control Centres, 
A.R.P. seétors, First Aid Posts, etc.—Their country asks no more of them at the present time. 

One of the worst things we are suffering in the present war, and which we did not 
experience to any great extent in the last one, is that of the actual destruction of our library 
buildings. It has been heart-rending to hear what has happened in some places where the 
labour of years has been destroyed in an hour or two, and fine buildings wrecked. Yet at 
the same time it has been amazing what has been done already in the way of recovery and of 
converted service. Almost as soon as bombs have fallen and dislocated a library service in 
one distriét an alternative one has been Started in another. Another heartening feature, too, 
has been the re-action of the general public to the interruption or suspension, through enemy 
action, of their own particular library service. They have been extremely annoyed at having 
their customary service interfered with! Surely this is a good sign ! 

From these very wandering comparative comments, then, | come to this conclusion— 
that putting on one side the increased destruction of property, the outlook of the library 
service is no worse to-day than it was in the second year of the last war, but that in some 
respects it is more hopeful. On the other hand, however, we must not lose sight of the fact 
that we are but in the early stages of the present conflict, that things may get very much worse 
before they begin to get better, and that it is extremely difficult to visualise what they may be 
like at the end of the war. 

The one obvious thing we can do at the present time is to meet the changing needs and 
demands of the hour, cach in our own particular sphere. Later on, as the smoke blows away 
and the clouds of war lift we shall see our future path more clearly, and then will come the 
time for re-construction and re-building. And to this time we look forward in the spirit of 
renewed courage and of fresh hope. 
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Librarianship a Profession ? 


By Epmunp V. Corserr, F.L.A. (Acting Borough Librarian, Mitcham). 
Way is it that although we librarians term librarianship a profession it is recognised as 
such by few outside bodies and even less so by the public at large ? The reasons are many 
but the chief are (1) lack of senior staff in the public departments, especially in the lending 
library, (2) an unsatisfactory educational and examination system. It is these two faults I wish 
to attack and suggest their remedies. 

Even in 1940 the average person’s conception of a library assistant is a person who 
merely scrawls an indecipherable initial on his book as it is taken in, gives him his ticket and 
finally stamps the date on the book he takes away—obviously a purely mechanical job 
requiring the minimum of brains, and one that anyone could perform. 

We librarians fully realise that the public at large has this impression of librarianship 
and until steps are taken to remedy it we shall always be handicapped in our efforts to raise 
the status of the profession. Our readers are the ratepayers of the distriét ; better and extended 
library services are best obtained as a result of the pressure of public opinion and readers 
who realise the important part public libraries play in the social and educational development 
of the race and who have an appreciation of libraries and all that librarianship entails are the 
most likely to further the development of our work. 

The fault lies largely with ourselves. In far too many libraries counter work is regarded 
as “infra dig” and it is performed by the most junior members of the staff. To place an 
assistant of four or five years’ experience in the counter for an afternoon when he has been 
used to cataloguing and accessioning is the very worst insult one could possibly offer. This 
attitude and its encouragement by librarians in general who are themselves responsible for 
creating the impression that counter work is menial and who regard an extra afternoon’s 
counter work as a fitting punishment for any crime, is doing considerable harm to our 
relations with the public. 

Naturally readers form their opinions of librarians as a result of contaé&ts with members 
of the staff. It seems that when one becomes a chief librarian conta& with the public auto- 
matically ceases in many libraries and that few of the public see members of the senior Staff, 
they are most frequently tucked away behind the scenes. The junior assistants on counter 
work thus become the people on whom the public base their opinions of librarians and 
librarianship. To reétify this assistants must be taught to respect counter work, it must be a 
job to which they aspire. A really suitable counter assistant needs a good education, a large 
Store of general knowledge, a personal acquaintance with the books in his department, must 
know the chief authorities on particular subjeéts, requires an understanding of human nature 
and considerable taét, should be acquainted with all outside bodies and associations from 
whom information may be gathered, should be interested in the work and social life of the 
municipality by which he is employed, should be well versed in general reference work 
and the use of bibliographies, should be able to speak well and should possess a_ personality 
which inspires confidence in the public. 

Obviously all this cannot be obtained with less than five or six years’ training. Librarians 
should therefore make it a praétice to employ far more senior assistants on counter work. 
Instead of one senior to about half a dozen or more juniors let us have at least one for every 
junior. The work of the latter, who could be youths straight from school, should be confined 
to Straightening the shelves, shelving, repairs, and charging. The seniors would a 
all books, register new readers and show them round the library explaining the use of the 
catalogues, the arrangement of the books and the facilities the department provides ; they 
would deal with all enquiries for books no matter how trivial and all such requests should 
be noted and periodically analysed as a guide to public demand. Seniors should deal with 
suggestions, queries arising from reserves, fines and overdues (taét can avoid many alter- 
cations and help the library retain many friends who might otherwise be lost through bad 
feeling). The book seleétions should be done by the seniors, for who else is better qualified 
than those constantly in touch with the public, who know their wants and discover the weak- 
nesses in the library’s stock ? 
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It will generally be admitted that the assistant who Studies while actually engaged in a 
library makes a better senior than the one trained at the School even though the latter may 
ossess a degree and is frequently able to acquire technical knowledge more quickly than the 
ibrary trainee. The latter type fails to acquire that detailed knowledge of routine, that atten- 
tion to accuracy and detail which is inculcated into the junior assistant and which is so necessary 
if one is to take charge. A thorough grounding in all the routine work of librarianship is 
essential if one is to become the perfeét librarian. The efficacy of this system is now admitted 
in the Army where commissions are only granted from the ranks. 

Does this mean that degree — are not suitable for librarianship and does it mean 
that the School of Librarianship is a failure ? On the contrary, a higher degree of education 
among librarians is necessary and the School is not a failure but could be improved con- 
siderably by including more practical training in its curriculum. Better still let us amalgamate 
the two methods of training so as to secure one which really is satisfactory. 

This could be obtained by making it possible for all library assistants to receive practical 
training, theoretical training in librarianship and higher academic education at one and the 
same time. All entrants to the profession could obtain a junior post in a library recognised 
by the Library Association as suitable for training purposes. Part of their time could be spent 
in library work, part at a University studying for a degree, and part at Schools of Librarian- 
ship where they would acquire the necessary degree of professional training. These schools 
would obviously be best attached to the Universities and the period of training would extend 
over a number of years. By this means librarians of the future would be trained in both theory 
and praétice and possess the necessary degree of higher education. Librarianship could then 
rightly claim to be and would rank as a learned profession and staffs would be much better 
equipped to promote that culture, which we hear so much about, among their readers. 

This may read like lofty idealism to many but is it really so impossible and would the 
universities refuse to co-operate ? Without a doubt a standardised system of training would 
be much more easily obtainable if the library service of this country were nationalised and 
it would then be possible to send young assistants to work in all manner of libraries, large and 
small, so that their initial training would be of the very broadest. At present the assistant 
in a small library suffers a tremendous handicap compared with his colleague who Starts in a 
large, and more important still, in a modern and progressive library system. 

The present examination system leaves much to be desired. In the first place there are 
two examining bodies : (1) The Library Association, (2) the School of Librarianship. Such 
a State of affairs should be changed and the Library Association only should be the sole 
examining body. Representatives of the School could serve on the Education Committee to 
look after the interests of its students. This point is, however, relatively unimportant com- 
pared with the faé that the present examination system is incomplete. 

It is possible for the intelligent assistant to pass the Final Examination of the Library 
Association in five years, thus giving him a right to Fellowship of the Library Association—to 
the outside world he is a fully qualified librarian, though he may be holding a very junior 
position. To examination qualifications senior experience in a recognised library should be 
added before an assistant is accorded the right to Fellowship. An authority appointing a 
librarian or senior assistant should be entitled to know that the possession of the F.L.A. means 
that it’s possessor has the experience required for such a post, not that he merely has the 
minimum theoretical knowledge. 

And do the present Library Association examinations even provide for the acquisition 
of the minimum theoretical knowledge ? A librarian is the interpreter of books to the public, 
his should be the knowledge which unlocks the learning within the books. It follows that an 
extensive knowledge of books and their contents, of bibliographies, and of the leading 
authorities on a host of subjeéts, is the chief qualification for librarianship. A paper on these 
lines should be included in the Final Examination, while the application of business methods 
to librarianship and of psychology might also profitably form part of the syllabus. 

Even if an assistant should pass all these parts of the examination should he then be 
admitted to Fellowship ? The number of Fellows on the register is at present ridiculously 
high compared with the number of members of the Association and scores of them cannot 
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hope to become Chiefs. Let the examination system of the future therefore provide either for 
a viva voce examination or for a personal interview with the examining body so that the 
candidate’s personality, energy and initiative can be assessed as well as his theoretical know- 
ledge’ Many candidates would fail at this last hurdle but we could rightly say that those 
successful are the ones fitted to be Chiefs and are therefore entitled to be admitted to Fellow- 
ship of the profession. In the opinion of the examiners each of these would be capable of 
becoming successful Chiefs and the possession of the Fellowship would signify this faét to 
employing authorities. 

The present time is, of course, unfavourable for sweeping changes but in the post-war 
period of reconstruétion the Library Association must give a bold lead. It must not be afraid 
of criticism and must exert itself to ensure that the librarians of the future are the best men 
for the posts and that they possess the necessary mental equipment and personality. Then 
librarianship will be recognised by the world at large as a learned profession, the libary 
service will forge ahead and library committees will appreciate the value of the public library 
and its part in the educational system of this country. 

The juniors should not be kept on counter work all day long, they should work ona shift 
system and perform other duties during the day, such as processing, writing tickets, etc. 
Senior staff employed on technical duties such as cataloguing and classification should never 
be paid higher salaries than the counter staff, rather should the latter be the better treated. 
Appointment as a Counter Senior should be regarded as a high promotion; of the many 
assistants now working in libraries only a small percentage possess all or most of the qualifica- 
tions needed. The junior assistant should be encouraged to get to know the work and the 
Stock of the department, to take professional examinations and eventually to work his way 
up to one of the senior posts. 

All this requires a more intelligent outlook on the part of chief librarians and their 
committees and thought it cannot be achieved over-night a start can be made. Chiefs can 
begin to educate their committees and as a beginning might obtain the assistance of at least 
one extra senior assistant. If needs be let some of the processing be performed by the less 
qualified Staff and place the more qualified in the counter. The public is far more impressed 
by a well-chosen book stock, kept in clean condition and administered by a polite and efficient 
Staff than by any number of perfeét catalogues in which every comma is in its correé& place, 
every possible reference and cross reference included and every book classified to ten places 
of decimals. 

Turning to professional education and examinations one finds that both the facilities 
for education and the examination system at present in force are unsatisfactory. There are at 
present two methods by which the aspiring librarian can obtain the necessary professional 
education. Firstly by obtaining a junior post in a library and studying through correspondence 
courses, or at oral classes if he is lucky enough to live in a fairly large distri€t. Secondly, in 
normal times, to proceed to the School of Librarianship. 


The Librarian and the Spirit of the Library 


By H. V. MoLeswortH RoseErts 
(Cataloguer and Classifier, Royal Institute of British Architeéts’ Library). 
Tue librarian has of recent years been considered—by others beside himself !—as something 
more than a mere funétionary or custodian, as, indeed, a leader of thought and social life ; 
for in his professional capacity he can and does do much for the community, and in his private 
life, though this cannot be divided sharply from his public, his possibilities of service and 
influence are almost limitless. This function, however, seems on the face of it to be purely 
intelleétual, since he is the custodian mainly of faét-containing books; yet ideas cannot be 
separated from faéts, wisdom from knowledge, and as to-day thought is getting freer and 
freer not only from the material but also from the rigidly intellectual fetters of the last century, 
it is obvious that the librarian, whatever his private views, must be one of the first to recognise 
that there is a less tangible fa€tor which can no longer be ignored. Again, the moral factor, 
which seems independent of these and equally irrelevant to faétual pursuits, cannot in practice 
be left out, for the very desire to read or learn which it is the librarian’s job to satisfy raises 
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questions of motive and purpose, and the abuse of scientific knowledge which is so evident 
in war makes the correction of motive and the raising of the level of purpose imperative on 
everyone ; yet this again cannot, evidently, be effected by mere virtuous intention or good 
advice, and a deep change in root attitudes seems necessary. So-called emotion is not an end 
in itself, for it is but the expression of something already there. So that the librarian, in a 
sense the custodian of the public mind, with infinite possibilities of lasting good or harm, is 
bound to acknowledge a something-more-than-intelleétual-or-moral, in a word a spiritual 
element in his work and life. 

Librarians, however, are (thankfully) human beings, with their own antecedents and 
opinions, and their reactions to this theme will be varied. Leaving aside those who have held 
consistently to the traditional faith in which they were brought up, or the smaller number 
who, either without upbringing or after outliving it, have found the faith for themselves, 
there will be those who are intellectually open-minded, who do not rejeé the faith but are not 
convinced by it, and those who do rejeé& it on what they consider adequate rational grounds. 
It is to these two categories that this new approach is addressed. Many rejections are simply 
survivals of the impulsive and rather unbalanced reaétions of Darwinian times, held by people 
who have failed to note the entire change in the scientific attitude ; others are very natural 
recoils from the unintelligent, unscholarly, and puritanical religious teaching of their youth, 
hastily supposed in later life to be Christianity itself, the sufferers having again not realised the 
enormous advance in rational interpretation and social application made in the decades since. 
On purely intelleétual grounds, therefore, one may reasonably appeal to an intellectual 
profession at the start for a fresh and objective consideration of the whole matter. Other 
rejections will arise from many discontents, legitimate enough, at the traditional Christianity 
with which they are familiar, but into these it is here impossible to go: the apparent un- 
reasonableness of many subsidiary doctrines, the disunity of the churches, the slowness 
of their moral influence on social evils, the narrow outlook of many individuals, the inade- 
quacy of the churches’ intercessions, the antiquated, unreal, or prosaic atmosphere of their 
forms of worship : it is enough to say here that viewed in the right proportion these are not 
essential, and that the discontent is a right one, if only it be expressed by a dynamic desire to 
remedy these defects from within, or at least sympathetically and helpfully from without. 

Perhaps the first deep and necessary rea¢tion of the librarian to the religious approach is 
a scruple of absolute honesty—a fear lest doétrine impair the honesty of thought, and lest 
belief and comfort impair the honesty of conduét. Historically, heaven knows, there is reason 
enough for this fear, but that does not prove that the result is inherent in the cause; indeed, 
it must be increasingly clear that denials can be at least as deteriorating as dogmatic affirmations, 
for while complacency and slackness may not be encouraged by them, the entire lack of a 
driving force may produce a listlessness and pessimism which are just as bad. Indeed, in- 
tellectual honesty, the scrupulous desire to avoid mental vested interest, may of itself become a 
sort of vested interest cramping the mind and making sensitiveness to something bigger 
impossible. As with intellectual, so with moral honesty: behaviour in itself may not reach 
very far, and sympathetic insight into one’s fellows clearly requires something deeper. 

Nevertheless, this honesty is no less necessary, at least as a Start, and the librarian, by 
reason of his factual vocation, should be able to set the supreme example: he should be 
(doubtless almost always is) above the prejudices, such as social-class, party-political or 
religious-denominational, which so warp the judgment of many other men even of scholarly 
accomplishments ; he should be, and often is, able to establish a moral impartiality and 
personal fairness to which few men aim ; particularly, now that through systems of co-opera- 
tion practically all the libraries of the world are open to him, he should be capable of envisaging 
a philosophic unity which would break down all the barriers most men are caged in; and if 
this is made only a starting-point for a wider exploration into the invisible world, the biblio- 
thecal Christian might be the creator of a new Christianity, one, free, and world-restoring. 

This by way of clearing the ground in an historical and a personal way ; but the radical 
point of this appeal is a purely practical and experimental one, and, starting from the librarian’s 
own environment, obliterates any preconceived ideas, such as the distinétion between mind 
and spirit. Has not every librarian stood in a library of any sort—his own or any other— 
outside library hours, perhaps with curtains drawn, in complete silence and solitude ? and has 
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he not felt emotion which could not be entirely attributed to the mere joy of relaxing from 
daily activities, the physical relief of quictness or the pardonable egotism of having the place 
to himself ? Has he not become conscious of the vast knowledge round him as apart from the 
mere physical bulk of the volumes and the total number of their pages—in short, the infinite 
wonder of knowledge in itself ? If he has—does this merely fill him with the pride of posges- 
sion, or does it rather humble him at the thought of his utter relative ignorance ? And yet, 
does this have merely a discouraging, prostrating effect, or does it bring at exaétly the same 
time a sensation of expansion and elation, of adventure and hope, of the reality of something 
entirely beyond mere knowledge or even mere ideals ? Ultimately, is there not something 
deeply personal in the something one there meets ? This experience must have been the lot 
of many, and must have been the beginning of a new sensitiveness to intangible things. Or, 
approaching from another point, does not any intellectual worker draw not merely enjoyment 
but inspiration from beauty—from art and music—and find in it something which is above and 
beyond, and yet completely in harmony with his intellectual satisfactions ? Many have had 
something like the experience described when alone in a church, but this establishes no 
intelle€tual basis such as this article requires ; the result, however, is much the same, and one 
thinks naturally of a certain Georgian country house in Berkshire, where a library and a 
chapel occupy similar and balancing wings flanking a central block, in which is well portrayed 
the mystical conneétion between the two approaches, the mystical beginning of a wider life 
for oneself and a new Start for one’s whole community. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear Mr. Berwick SAYERS, 

I believe that it is unprecedented for a Greek to address an Englishman in these columns, 
but one may well argue that the situation is also unprecedented. The best of our English 
culture derives from Hellas. Although the ethnologists may debate the exact relationship 
of the modern to the ancient Greeks (a disturbing little bird reminds me, by whispering in 
my ear, that some of the Ancient Greeks, of whom I believe my namesake is one, may not 
be read by our modern comrades-in-arms), we must be prepared for the present to accept 
the substance. My second reason for addressing you is that you treasure the heritage of 
Greece as much as I treasure it. The doétrine of the balance is to be found in all your pub- 
lished works. My third reason is that you are recovering from injuries received during the 
Blitzkrieg. 

I feel that | can never write more whole-heartedly in the name of the whole profession 
than when I wish you the 

SreepiEst PosstpLe Discovery. 
I wish it you now. 

| wonder if you have been contemplating the present and the future of our profession ? 
Although my town might seem to be a deal more vulnerable than your own, the Gods have 
brought us luck, so far, but my own experiences have given me cause for concern. How 
far has the upheaval of this Civil War—for is a conflict within the circumference of our 
common European cilization other than this—how far has it shown our libraries’ services 
to be essential to the daily life of the ordinary citizen? There are many signs that they have 
established a deeper control than was visible twenty-five years ago, but the number of 
citizens over whom the influences of civilization are still extremely fragile threads, are too 
considerable for complacency. You will remember the argument of the first chapter of 
Clive Bell’s ‘* Civilization.” | am greatly perturbed at the large number of citizens who 
demand to defend a civilization in which, up to the present they have shown little interest. 
| am more concerned at the increasing demand for reprisals against the historical memorials 
of Germany and Italy. | am still more concerned at the suggestion that the libraries of the 
Allies destroyed by enemy aétion should be replenished. 

AFTER VICTORY 
with books from German libraries. 

I suspeét that we have more than a few “ reprisalists” in our ranks, condemnation 
though that be of our training. Cannot we all realise that this War is only worth winning 
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if we come out of it with clean hands. They will not, cannot be lily-white ; if the War goes 
on long enough we may well find ourselves, after it, with the regrets of Lady Macbeth. Our 
Statesmen proclaim, and some of us believe them, that they mean to create a new and juster 
order after this War. It may be unfortunate that more than a few of them normally represent 
the Great VesteD INTERESTS OF ENGLAND, 

but that is by the way. They can be kept up to scratch after the War. It will not be an easy 
task but it will have to be done. When hostilities have ceased and we survey the ruins of a 
continent, then if our way of life, or at least the more worthy elements of it, are to have 
predominating influence upon reconstruction, it will be necessary for us to persuade others 
that we have clean hands. 

As I see it, all questions of reparations, whether material or spiritual, will have to go 
by the board. Civilised Standards and the standards of ChrStianity rule out reparations as 
vulgar and absurd. In the name of all that we hold dear, let us hear no more of ransacking 
the shelves of German libraries. If the Germans realise that victory is merely the victory of 
the physically stronger and that 

Tue Vicror Loors, 
then we shall lose again that wonderful opportunity that we lost in the Twenties, when a 
generous attitude to a defeated foe would have prevented this Armageddon. Quite apart 
from all other considerations, we have to ensure that there is no more war between nations. 
If victory in 1941 or 1942 or whenever it comes, is merely to set the stage for a war in which 
my sons will be conscripted for more mass-murder, then our present war effort will receive 
no impetus from my efforts. 

With renewed wishes for your speedy recovery, Vale ! EurIPIDEs. 


Dear AJAX, 

I am sorry to note that your Staff is apathetic towards the A.A.L. Probably this means 
that they are apathetic towards professional affairs in general, but don’t you think that this 
may be your own fault ? 

I have worked in several libraries, the staff in some cases being keen and enthusiastic 
and in others dull and uninterested. In each case, however, the Staff reaéted to the Chief’s 
influence. Where the latter was good, meetings were cordially supported, talent sprang up 
in the most unlikely places, and examination successes were notable. It followed that in this 
atmosphere of liveliness there was both efficiency in manual work and intelligence in public 
relations. These good results were secured by enlightened Chiefs who believed that library work 
was really worth doing. They were able to inspire all who worked with them with this same 
belief, and to teach them the difference between reading which filled an evening and reading 
which passed away an evening. Time was given to attend meetings, text-books for the L.A. 
examinations were bought, and Staff associations rising spontaneously from the staff them- 
selves, were supported. 

Where this encouragement was not given, things were different. In one place the Chief 
thought junior assistants should be seen and not heard; at least he aéted as if he did. He 
advised newcomers not to take the examinations for a year or two, and at times gave the 
impression that since he was qualified himself no subordinate had the right to be. Although 
he did what he thought was best, he was not sincere. Efficiency, to him, was desirable for the 
look of the things, not because it gave a better service. In the absence of encouragement and 
good leadership otherwise good assistants became apathetic. Examinations were not taken, 
professional periodicals were dropped in the waste-paper basket, and meetings were never 
discussed. Discipline, | might add, was disgraceful. Readers coming in and going out did 
not notice this, though individuals might have wondered why their tickets were so frequently 
missing. This may not be your library, Ajax, but it is one library and there are certainly 
more of them. It just worries me when you say your Staff is apathetic. Have you ever asked 


yourself why ? Bonzo. 


In this issue our Greek friends appear to have deviated from the classical tradition, and we have allowed 
this freedom owing to war-time conditions. As usual, however, we do not hold ourselves responsible 
for the opinions of the writers of Letters on Our Affairs.” —Editor, Tae Liprary Worn. 
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SPRING, 1941 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF LIBRARIANSHIP 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF LIBRARIES AND BOOK COLLECTING 


By JOHN L. THORNTON, A.L.A. 
(Librarian, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Medical College). 


With an Introduétion by Ernest A. Savage, F.L.A. 
(Chief Librarian, Edinburgh Public Libraries). 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. Pp. viii. ; 240. 12s. 6d. net. 
Scope of the Work 


Librarianship and Book Colleéting from 4,000 B.c. is dealt with from the historical 
standpoint in this work. It contains not only a history of Librarianship, but has an 
extended chronology of the subje& together with a lengthy Bibliography. The 
chronology forms the second part of the book and deals with all the important events 
that have influenced the development of Librarianship. As of Parliament, dates of 
birth and death of important personalities, dates of the opening of libraries, adoptions of 
the A&s, important advances in the history of printing, efc., and all significant events of 
the kind are included in it. Mr. Ernest A. Savage has approved the subject matter and 
has consented to write an Introduétion to the work. The Manuscript is now in the 
printers’ hands and we trust that this important contribution to the History of the 
Library Profession will receive full and speedy support. 
I. 
The Background of History. 
Cuaprter II. 
The Pre-Christian Era. 
Cuaprer III. 
The Birth of Christ to 1065. 
Cuaprer IV. 
The Norman Conquest to 1447. 
CuHapter V. 
The Invention of Printing to 1601. 
Craprer VI. 
The Opening of the Bodleian to 1799. 
Cuaprer VII. 
The Foundation of the Library of Congress to 1849. 
Cuaprer VIII. 
The Passing of the 1850 A& to 1899. 
Cuaprter IX. 
From 1900 to the Great War. 
CHAPTER X. 
The Passing of the 1919 A& to 1929. 
Cuapter XI. 
A Retrospeét of Ten Years of Progress. 


Parr IIl.—The Chronology of Librarianship. Bibliography. Index. 


GRAFTON & CO. (Frank Hamel), Coptic House, 51 Great Russell Street 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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Personal News 


Mr. Miles Shepherd, F.L.A., Deputy 
Borough Librarian, Middlesbrough, to be 
A@ing Borough Librarian and Museums 
Curator during the absence of Mr. W. Lillie 
on war service. 

Miss Kathleen Fenwick, Assistant-in-Charge, 
Newport Branch, Middlesbrough Public 
Libraries, has resigned on marriage. 

Miss Kathleen Williams, Assistant, Middles- 
brough Public Libraries, to be Assistant-in- 
Charge, Newport Branch Library. 


Obituary 


Joun Matcotm 
To the sorrow of all who knew him, Lt.-Col. 
J. M. Mitchell died at Nottingham on Christ- 
mas Eve, at the age of 61. 

J. M. Mitchell is a name that will always be 
associated with the history of British librarian- 
ship as one who has taken a leading part in 
so many of the great developments within the 
last twenty years. He fought valiantly for the 
County Libraries in the early days when they 
needed all the help they could obtain, and the 
Regional Library Systems owe him a great 
deal, not only for financial assistance, but also 
for the practical interest he took in their 
development. The National Central Library 
also has much to thank him for. The Library 
Association acknowledged the great work he 
had done for libraries and the Association by 
awarding him the Presidential Chair in 1931. 
He was also an Honorary Fellow of the 
Association. 

\s Secretary of the Carnegie United King- 
dom Trust from 1919 to 1939 he exercised 
considerable influence in the development on 
sound lines of many branches of social and 
educational work. This influence was sup- 
ported by a strong and attractive personality 
which endeared him to all with whom he came 
in contact. He was a scholar of some repute 
and held a high position in many educational 
and social organisations. Among his many 
friends Colonel Mitchell’s death will leave a 
gap that will never adequately be filled. 


Topicalities 
Edited by Frank Hickman, A.L.A. 
BEDDINGTON AND WALLINGTON. 
—In the interests of economy this year 
Beddington and Wallington’s usual printed 
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report has been replaced by a brief, cyclo- 
Styled account of the work achieved during the 
difficult period October, 1939, to September 
1940. The report makes interesting reading. 
The cyclostyling is first-class and the cover, 
bearing an illustration of the Beddington and 
Wallington Library building, is a really clever 
piece of work. 


COLCHESTER.— An interesting Christmas 
literary competition has been held recently by 
the Colchester Public Library for members of 
the Junior Department. Twenty-one questions, 
mostly in the form of rhymes, were asked all 
about books and the charatters in them and an 
endeavour was made to include as many as 
possible of the accepted favourites of both 
young and old. The idea was received with 
great enthusiasm by the children and some 
hundreds of entrance forms were distributed, 
the majority of which were returned. 

The prizes were in the form of book tokens, 
and age, spelling and neatness were all taken 
into consideration in making the awards to 
a boy and a girl who obtained practically full 
marks. Apart from the a¢tual prize winners 
the efforts of the competitors were very en- 
couraging and indicated an intelligent applica- 
tion of their reading. It is true that some of the 
answers were more amusing than accurate, Mr. 
and Mrs. Shepherd appeared for Charles and 
Mary Lamb, Napoleon for William Brown, 
Jane Eyre for Black Beauty, but possibly the 
rhyming clues themselves confused rather than 
helped the children in these instances. The 
replies given to the question, “* Who is your 
favourite author?” were a particularly in- 
structive feature of the competition. In these 
days when we are continually stirred by the 
deeds of the R.A.F. it was not surprising to 
find W. E. Johns very definitely first choice 
of the boys, but the girls in the main sur- 
prisingly gave priority to the peaceful retreat 
of schooldays with Angela Brazil. 


HALIFAX.—The following series of films 
is being shown at the Halifax Central Library : 
November 11th, “‘“Arms and the Men”; 
November 25th, ‘‘ Food Front” ; December 
gth, “ The Empire Rallies”; January 7th, 
“ Britain in Arms”; January 21st, “ The 
Things We Defend”; February 4th, “ The 
Nation’s Health.” The showing of these films 
has been made possible by the co-operation 
of the Ministry of Information, the Halifax 
Public Libraries and the Halifax Cine Club, 
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KING’S LYNN. — A feature of the 
“ Readers’ Quarterly ” for November is “ The 
Lynn Air,” by R. H. Mottram. In this brisk 
study in local characteristics the famous novelist 
attributes the development of certain person- 
alities and achievements to the air of Lynn. 


ROCHDALE.—Rochdale Public Libraries 
have an excellent series of lectures running. 
The leéturers are all authorities on their sub- 
jects, which range from “ The Antiquity of 
Man” to “ Nationalism and the Future of 
Europe.” 


SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY.—Mr. 
Fredk. Cowles, in a striking editorial to the 
December Bu//etin, emphasises the importance 
of the young people of the present generation 
and implies that a great responsibility lies with 
librarians and publishers in ensuring that they 
are provided with reading matter capable of 
offsetting the breakdown in their normal 
education. He writes, “ It may be as well if, at 
this season, we try to remember . . . the fact 
that upon the children of this generation will 
depend the reconstruction of civilisation. . . . 
Before the war . . . they attended school, they 
played in the parks. ... Now, in the badly 
bombed areas, they no longer go to school and 
are rapidly forgetting every lesson they ever 
learned. Their only playgrounds are the air- 
raid shelters. ... Books can, to some extent 
take the place of school lessons, and, with 
careful guidance, it is possible for young people 
to be educated in the home. We have to teach 
our children to think if they are to be fitted to 
play their part in the re-shaping of Europe. . . . 
The present catastrophe has been brought 
about by this country’s unwillingness to make 
use of its youth. Old men have clung to 
office. . . . They told us that aerial attack on a 
large scale was impossible and made no 
provision for adequate protection until it was 
almost too late... Now those who did their 
best to obstruct all preparations for civil defence 
are crying out because the authorities have not 
done enough to proteét the public. . . . We are 
dependent upon the youth of the country, and 
we must realise our obligations to them . . .” 


WHAT ARE THESE WORDS BUT AN URGENT 
AND INSPIRING CALL TO LIBRARIANS TO GET 
BOOKS TO THE CHILDREN AND THE ADOLESCENTS 
IN THE HOMES, IN THE LIBRARIES AND IN THE 
SHELTERS ? 


MORTGAGES 


Mortgages available at 4}°., also 2nd Mortgages 
on Residences Shops, Businesses, Farms, Hotels, 
Cinemas, Garages. Also Building Finance and 
Debentures. Any district or Town. Enquiries 
without obligation. Write 

SELECTED, 6 HIGH STREET, KINGSLAND LONDON, E.8. 


Library Reports 
By Herserr C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


BELFAST Public Libraries—51st Annual 
Report, 1939-1940. Chief Librarian, A. H. E. 
Moore, A.L.A. Population (1937), 438,112. 
Rate, 2.12d. Income from Rate, £24,686. 
Stock: Lending, 163,260; Reference, 
60,256 Additions, 16,691. Withdrawals, 
12,514. Issues: Lending, 1,409,643 ; Refer- 
ence, 71,217; Junior, 179,576. Borrowers, 
39,196 ; extra tickets, 17,830. Branches, 5. 

Increased issues are reported from the Central 
Lending and Reference Libraries, and the juvenile 
rooms, but there was a decrease from the branch 
libraries which brought the total circulation below that 
of the previous year. 

BRISTOL Public Libraries.—Annual Report, 
1939-1940. Ci/y Librarian, James Ross, 
F.R.S.L., P.L.A. Population (estimated, 
1940), 415,900. Rate, 2.42d. Income from 
Rate, £33,884. Stock: Lending, 162,428; 
Reference, 160,458. Additions, 29,295. 
Withdrawals, 25,265. Issues: Lending, 
1,863,361; Children, 429,256; Reference, 
131,011; Library of Commerce, 114,299; 
Schools, 46,892. Borrowers, 78,295 ; extra 
tickets, 26,513. Branches, 15. 

As far as pratticable all normal services were 
maintained throughout the past year, and met with 
considerable success. The aggregate circulation 
however, fell below that of the previous year, and an 
issue decrease was recorded for the first time for many 
years. The decrease was in light reading only, as there 
was a notable increase in the number of non-fiétional 
books issued. There was an increase of 5,893 in the 
number of readers’ tickets issued. Members of H.M. 
Forces quartered in the City area, and temporary 
residents in Bristol were allowed to make full use of the 
library service. Increased use is reported of the 
Reference Library and also the Patents’ Library. 
Wireless Discussion Groups were maintained all 
through the winter months and were well attended. A 
Handbook of Information describing the sources and 
aétivities of the Libraries, was a popular publication of 
the year. 23,600 volumes were dealt with in the 
home-binding department. 

CANTERBURY Royal Museum and Public 
Library.—-Annual Report, 1939-1940. Li- 
brarian and Curator, F. Higenbottam. 
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Population (estimated, 1938), 25,950. Rate, 
2.15d. Income from Rate, £2,047. Stock : 
Lending, 14,890; Reference, 3,507. 
Additions, 2,483. Withdrawals, 4,095. 
Issues: Lending, 145,084; Junior, 22,717. 
Borrowers, 8,153 ; extra tickets, 2,924. 


In spite of the disturbance caused through the War 
the past year was a memorable one in many ways. 2,400 
new readers were enrolled, increasing the percentage of 
borrowers to population to 31. The total circulation 
was increased to over 17,000 more than in the year 
before. Many hundreds of evacuees descended upon the 
City and the Library strove manfully and well to cater 
for their reading needs. A loan of 200 junior books was 
received from Rochester and these helped considerably 
to lighten the task, being issued some 3,000 times before 
being recalled. A new public catalogue was experi- 
mented with during the year. Use is being made of the 
Library of Congress printed catalogue cards, and 
Canterbury claims to be the first library in Great Britain 
to adopt this method. 


CIRENCESTER.—Bingham Public Library. 
—-35th Annual Report, 1939-1940. Librarian, 
G. P. Jackson. Population (1936), 8,200. 
Library does not receive any support from 
Rates. Total stock, 18,627. Additions, 837. 
Withdrawals, 447. Issues : Lending, 51,272; 
Junior, 18,457; Reference, 657. Borrowers, 
1,881. 

A most successful year was experienced, although a 
new home had to be found for the Library at very short 
notice. H.M. Office of Works took over the Library 
building when war was declared and temporary premises 
were occupied and opened five weeks later. About halt 
the lending stock and all the reference library, with the 
exception of quick-reference books, had to be left 
behind. Children evacuated to the town helped to swell 
the total issue from the Junior department to over 7,000 
above the year previous. The circulation from all 
departments over the whole year was an increase of 
5,350. 


KETTERING Public Libraries, Museum and 
Art Gallery.— Annual Report, 1939-1940. 
Librarian and Curator, A. C. Panter, B.A., 
F.L.A. Population (estimated, 1938), 33,900. 
Rate, 2.8d. Income from Rate, £2,551. 
Stock: Lending, 22,134; Reference, 5,747. 
Additions, 4,097. Withdrawals, 1,729. 
Issues : Lending, 228,254; Children, 54,418; 
Reference, 11,801. Borrowers, 7,855 ; extra 
tickets, 4,557. 1 Branch. 

\fter forty-three years patient and conscientious 
public service Miss Pierce resigned her post as Librarian 
and Curator at the end of last April. Miss Pierce was 
Kettering’s first Librarian in 1896 and was responsible 
for the Steady growth of the Library in the intervening 
vears until to-day it takes its place amongst the most 
popular and successful institutions of its size in’ the 
country. Mr. A. C. Panter succeeded Miss Pierce in 
May, 1939, and in his first year the Library maintained 


all its usual services and finished up with record results 
from all aétivities. The total circulation was an increase 
on the previous year of 54,399, a good deal of these 
being serious literature. Library facilities were opened 
to evacuees and teachers arriving in the town and 2,636 
readers’ tickets were issued to them. The advent of so 
many child evacuees however, caused the already 
congested State of the children’s department to become 
acute, with little hope of relief in the immediate future. 
A service to schools in the town is under consideration. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS 
OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 
GENERAL. 

A.orr (Kenneth) Jules Verne. Illus. Cresset. 

15S. net. 

The man, Jules Verne, Story-teller par excellence, 
is here shown as a very interesting personality who 
lived at a time when new mechanical devices and 
inventions were being exploited on every hand and in 
almost every country. Verne’s strength lay in assimilat- 
ing the ideas which were cropping up and using them in 
fictional form in the most entertaining and original 
manner. His life in itself was, it may be said, an adven- 
ture of the first water. His love of writing, alternating 
with his need of making a living on the stock exchange, 
gave him experiences unique in character. His struggles, 
more especially during the Franco-Prussian war, are 
fully described, as are also his later years, but it is to the 
tale of his inventive genius that the reader will turn with 
unmitigated pleasure. Material has been drawn from a 
biography of Verne by Madame Allotte de la Fuye and 
much unpublished material comes from the same 
source. Interesting illustrations illumine the life, 
and the bibliography and index are in every way 
adequate. 


BarrHoLtoMew (John) The Graphic Atlas 
of the World. (Fifth Edition). Edinburgh, 
Bartholomew. 7s. 6d. 

Map-making is no sinecure to-day, but here we 
have a useful and up-to-date Atlas. The part of 
Finland ceded to Russia in March, 1940, is outlined 
and the division of Poland between Germany and 
Russia is defined. A three-columned index of 110 
pages makes reference easy. Considering the difh- 
culties of the present world upheaval this edition will 
prove a most useful publication. 


Burke (Thomas) The Streets of London. 
(Through the centuries). Illus. Batsford. 
1os. 6d. net. 

London life during 600 years! Mr. Burke loves 
his London and knows its mutations during all these 
long years, the changes from a dark city, through the 
feeble illumination of candles and oil, to the great 
flaming lights of the toth and carly 20th centuries and 
back to the darkness of to-day. The illustrations of the 
lite of the streets are wonderfully complete and effective. 
The day life and the night life are both dealt with, 
but Mr. Burke is in error when he suggests that the 
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Labour Day Demonstrations on May 18st were held in 

Trafalgar Square. They were in Hyde Park. 

Crark (Grahame) Prehistoric England. Illus. 
Batsford. 8s. 6d. net. 

Most people know what is to be known about 
Roman England. The period back from the Roman 
occupation to the far distant day when men first 
appeared in Britain is less well known and the informa- 
tion respeéting it is scattered and not too clear. In 
the volume before us we have an excellent account 
of the prehistoric remains and the author explains 
what may be deduced from them. The illustrations 
are good. 

MasstnGHaM (H. J.) Chiltern Country. Illus. 
Batsford. 8s. 6d. net. 

This is another of Batsford’s excellent series, ‘‘ The 
Face of Britain."’ Covering as it does parts of Oxford, 
Bucks. and Herts. it gives a real piéture of the Chiltern 
country, of its land, its people and its industries. The 
illustrations as usual in this series are fine. 


MeyYNELL (Viola) Ed. Friends of a Lifetime. 
Letters to Sydney Carlyle Cockerell. Illus. 
Cape. 18s. net. 

Sir Sydney Cockerell has known a host of the most 
important people who lived and worked during the 
last quarter of the 1oth century and the first quarter 
of the 20th. He has had the faculty of making friends 
and still more of making correspondents of famous 
people and a seleétion from the letters addressed to him 
makes most pleasant reading and interesting study. 
NEtson Discussion Books. Nelson. 2s. 6d. 

net. 

No. 74. Boumpnrey (Geoffrey) Town and 


Country To-morrow. 

Things as they are, things as they could be and 
things as they should be, are here dealt with in turn, 
and make admirably clear the new ideas of planning 
for both town and country which at the present time 
are so much in the public eye. This little work comes 
out at the psychological moment. 

PALMSTIERNA (Baron Erik) Widening Hori- 
zons. The Bodley Head. gs. 6d. net. 

The author of ‘‘ Horizons of Immortality ’’ has 
already won for himself a place amongst those readers 
who are anxious to test the authenticity of messages 
to the earth from the spiritual regions as well as those 
who already believe in this form of inter-communica- 
tion. Much fresh light is thrown on this absorbing 
subjeét in his new work and an appendix entitled 
“Messages and ‘Subconscious’ Aétivity’’ will 
appreciated. 

Scrocciz (W. Graham) Know Your Bible. 
A Brief Introduction to the Scriptures, 
Analytical Volume Il. The New Testament. 
Pickering & Inglis. 8s. 6d. net. 

This volume deals with the New Testament from 
the Analytical point of view and consists of an Intro- 
duction and Analyses of the twenty-seven books of 
which it is composed. It is the author's intention to 
follow these two volumes with one treating the Bible 
synthetically, as a historical whole. The work is in- 
tended to lay the foundation for a future comprehensive 
Study of the Scriptures. 


LARGE DEPT. FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


New & secondhand Books 
on every subject. Stock of 
nearly 3 million volumes. 


113-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 


Wattace (Doreen) English Lakeland. Illus. 
photos. Batsford. 8s. 6d. net. 

The appetite engendered by reading about our 
beautiful England grows apace with the colourful 
books which these enterprising publishers produce for 
us. At the present moment when the feeling that our 
land is being defaced by a ruthless enemy is rife, they 
are doubly welcome. Miss Wallace has done a service 
by putting on record an account of her native country 
in simple and personal style which brings this delightful 
holiday distriét clearly and piéturesquely before the 
reader. The coloured frontispiece and __ fine 
photographic reprodué€tions make it easy to visualise 
the surrounding scenery of the distriét. 


Warren (C. Henry) Corn Country. — Illus. 
from photographs, paintings and prints. 
Batsford. tos. 6d. net. 

A book about the country and the countryman, 
not only attractive for its own sake, but of especial 
value at the present junéture when corn growing is a 
subject of national importance. The pictures, coloured 
and otherwise, and the interspersed thumbnail sketches 
are excellent and the book should be in the hands of 
everyone interested in the agricultural development 
of England. 

WHEELER (Harold) War with the Sea Wolves. 
Nelson. 8s. 6d. net. 

Every aspeét of the War at sea is dealt with in this 
interesting volume. Submarines, destroyers and battle- 
ships all appear and their work is detailed. From the 
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declaration of war to the evacuation of Dunkirk inci- 
dents of the work of the Navy are described and 
illustrated. 


THe WRITERS AND Artists YEARBOOK. Black. 
4s. 6d. net. 


The publishers have had no light task in bringing 
their world-famous reference book up to date in a time 
of day-to-day changes amongst authors and the Press. 
War-time regulations are here sct forth in many forms 
and guises and the work will be found more than ever 
essential to those engaged in literary pursuits of every 
description. 


FICTION. 


Beacucrorr (T. O.) The Parents Left Alone. 


Lane. 7s. 6d. net. 

Eighteen good stories of real life well written, 
about English men and women, whose charaéters Stand 
out on the pages like so many finely-cut cameos, There 
is nothing sensational about them, but they are very 
charming, and it is a pleasure to read them. 


Daruncron (W. A.) Alf’s New Button. 

Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

The great success of Alf’s Button has produced 
Alf’s New Button, but it is not up to the Standard of 
the first most amusing book. One feels it was a mistake 
to mix up incidents from a thriller with the genuine low 
comedy of the previous work. 

Davison (G.) A Dog Fight with Death. 

Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Our old friend Twisted Face, the super-spy 
has the fight of his life with his old confederate Orto, 
On the last page he is shot, but will probably live 
to conspire again. 

Gask (Arthur) The Tragedy of the Silver 

Moon. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

The author has returned to his earlier style in this 
Story, or perhaps we had better say he is on his way to 
return. There is a lot of Straight deteétive work by 
Larose but the murders are rather far fetched. Hypnotic 
crime is somewhat difficult and although Mr. Gask 
does his best with it, it is not as effeétive as it might be. 
Kiiparrick (Florence) Elizabeth in Africa. 

Jenkins. Illus. 7s. 6d. net. 

Here is our popular Elizabeth launched on a fresh 
adventure and as cheery and gay and to the point as 
ever. Arrived at Nairobi in company with her em- 
ployers she picks up a“ Ju-Ju” in an Indian bazaar, 
pays fifteen rupees for it and constitutes it her Mascot. 
The wonderful results of this seemingly innocent pur- 
chase lead Elizabeth into becoming the Keeper of the 
Sacred Ju-Ju and are thoroughly exciting and enter- 
taining, written in this popular author's best vein. 
Lesseis (Kitty) Sophisticated Nymph. Jen- 

kins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Sandra is a nymph indeed, and undoubtedly 
sophisticated. She knows how to get her own way in 
everything and goes Straight for her aims and ends. 
Handicapped in her father’s eyes by her aétress-mother’s 
misdemeanours, she converts to her own ideas, all 
those with whom she comes into contaét. Those who 
like sentiment piled up with sugar, cream and roses, 
will love this Story. 


Wetts (Carolyn) Murder on Parade. A 
Fleming Stone Deteétive Novel. Lippin- 
cott. 8s. 6d. net. 

When a wealthy man buys a farm in the Maine 
Wilderness because it was abandoned, and had a curse 
on it together with a ghost and witch on the premises 
and when he takes a house party down to it, we know 
there will be trouble. There was and it took Fleming 
Stone’s best endeavors to discover the secret of the 
subsequent murders and hauntings. 


JUVENILES. 


Manony (B. J.) Rags and Tatters. Stockwell. 
7s. 6d. net. 
A racy Story of school life told in schoolboy jargon 
which will be read with gusto by those who are in 
harmony with the fighting spirit it exudes. 


Pre (Virginia) Red-Letter Holiday. Illus. by 
Gwen Raverat. Faber. 7s. 6d. net. 

A book which all children from the age of ten will 
find amusing and exciting. It is very simply and 
charmingly written after the style of the ‘‘ Would-be 
Goods,” and the illustrations are absolutely suitable. 
The Red-letter Holiday begins when Mrs. Price, having 
taken her family down to Cornwall, meets with an 
accident and gets sent to hospital, the children being 
left alone to find great adventures. 

RosMER (Jean) (Comtesse de Brahm) The 
Princess and the Gypsy. A Tale of Old 
Spain. Translated by Virginia Olcott. 
Illus. by Marguerite de Angeli. Lippincott. 
7s. 6d. net. 

This old Spanish tale is charmingly written for the 
older children of about cleven and twelve. It has the 
fairy-tale and yet adventurous atmosphere which always 
appeals. And what little girl does not love reading 
ae both Princesses in silk and Gypsies in rags. This 
is especially a book for the imaginative child. 
Wurre (Heather) Watersmeet. 

frontis. Lutterworth. 2s. 6d. net. 

Mariska Day, coming from the East End to a quiet 
country village in evacuation time, brings scrapes and 
rows and troubles with her. Cluny, her small co-rebel, 
adds to the general turmoil and the le of them figure 
in a delightful story full of unexpeéted incident. 


Coloured 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

KniGur (Captain G. F.) A Knight of the Air. Stockwell. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Potiarp (Robert S$. W.) Time to Pay. Hamish Hamil- 
ton. 6d. net. 

Scroccie (Dr. W. Graham) What about Heaven? 
Pickering & Inglis. 3s. 6d. net. 

THORNTON (Fairelic) Love and Peace. Pickering & 
Inglis. 8d. net. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY BULLETIN, Novem- 
ber, 1940.—ENGINEERING DEFENSE TRAIN- 
ING, American Library Association, 1940.—-THE 
LIBRARIAN, December, 19g0.—THE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION RECORD, December, 1940.—THE 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT, December, 1940. 
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AMERICAN REVISED EDITIONS 
THE AMERICAN BOOKTRADE DIRECTORY. NOVEMBER 1939 

Including a list Gf 6,000 hooksellers, publishers, trade organizations and 
iodicals, wholesalers, literary agents, newspaper syndicates, subscription 
k concerns, British publishers, wholesale agents ic foreign publications, 

and other lists. 

Retail booksellers of all types are arranged by states and Cities, and listed 

alphabetically thereunder. Practically all are keyed to give t of store 

and details of Schabeticall A very valuable on ae Publi and 

other lists are alphabetically artanged. This is the booktrade fact book 

of names and addresses in this industry. 60s, net 

THE AMERICAN LIBRARY DIRECTORY, NOVEMBER 1600. 

A list by states of some 9,000 libraries—with guide to class of library and 

with names of librarian and statistical data. The list includes: public 

libraries, college and university libraries, professional and institutional 

libraries, library organizations, library schools and leading libraries of 

Canada. The book includes an index to special collections. 

The ment is alphabetical by states, and cities—under which libraries 

are listed in alphabetical order. Includes a great deal of statistical informa- 

tion about each library. 650, net 


PERIODICALS DIRECTORY—3rd Revised and Enlarged Edition. NOVEMBER 1989 
A CLASSIFIED GUIDE TO A SELECTED LIST. OF CURRENT 
PERIODICALS—DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN, edited by CAROLYN 
F. ULRICH, Chief Periodicals Division, N.Y. Public Li ; 

This directory is planned for these interested in business past Pt 
well as for librarians of all types and sizes of libraries, not only as a tool for 
reference but also as an aid in the selection of titles for purchase. 

This list does not aim to be exhaustive but its 10,200 selected titles repre- 
sent the i ee in the United States and foreign countries, 
especially in England, France and Germany, which have been found most 
useful in i collections. 60s, net 


Already published 


AMERICAN BOOK ILLUSTRATORS — 
By THEopore Botton, the Librarian of the Century Association. A check list of 
American book illustrators, 119 artists, extending as it were from Darley to date, 
the attention of collectors. Most of these, 
are of the tury, including painters as distinguished as Thomas Hart ton, 
John Sloan, and George Bellows. Limited edition. 87s. 6d. net 


Sole Agents in the British Empire and Europe for the books of the 
R. R. Bowher Co., New 


J. WHITAKER SONS LTD., 12 WARWICK LANE, E.CA 
Temporary Address: @/o Sir Isaac Pitman, 80-41, Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.3. 


OUR PLEDGE 
TO THE LIBRARY PROFESSION 


We wish to assure Librarians that it 
is our earnest desire to keep the price of 
Book-binding at a reasonable figure in 
order that the money allotted for this 
purpose may give the greatest possible 
return during present War conditions. 


We gave Librarians a fair deal during 


the last War, you can rely upon our 
doing so again this time. 

OUR PLEDGE—LOWEST PRICES 
CONSISTENT WITH GOOD 


MATERIALS AND SKILLED 
WORKMANSHIP, 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. Bookbinders 


PORTWAY, BATH, SOMERSET and Booksellers 


Printed by Frank Jucxes Lrp., 8 & 9 St. Mary’s Row, Birmingham 4; 
and Published for the Proprictors by Grarron & Co., 51 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 
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